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Jim Dine in Los Angeles 

by Maurice Tuchman 

In November 1981, Gene Summers, Jim Dines longtime Los An¬ 
geles patron, commissioned the artist, who was then visiting the 
city, to make a large senes of bas-reliefs for Bernard’s Restaurant 
in the newly remodeled Biltmore Hotel In ten weeks, seventy-two 
one-foot-square sculptural reliefs, most of them unique casts, were 
created at Otis Art Institute of Parsons School of Design. The 
relationship between Dine and the faculty and students at Otis-Par- 
sons was so productive and harmonious that in January 1983 Dine 
initiated an ambitious new project at the school The Crommelynck 
Gate, the imagery of which has clear antecedents in the artist's 
work 

Since the outset of his artistic career in the early '60s. Dine has 
drawn repeatedly from a limited repertoire of motifs, developing 
them with numerous variations over many years Thus, hearts, 
robes, and tools have appeared in hundreds of versions in his 
paintings, sculptures, reliefs, drawings, monoprints, and other 
graphics. A senes of paintings begun early in 1980 features a tree 
inspired by a photograph Dine had tacked up in his Putney, Ver¬ 
mont. studio Shortly after the tree, a gate motif began to appear in 
Dine s work With this new imagery in the forefront of his imagina¬ 
tion, Dine came to Los Angeles in January 1982 During this visit, 
he created an immense canvas—eight-and-a-half feet high and 
seventy-seven feet long—entitled The Gate Pershing Square for 
Gene Summers Newport Beach architecture and development 
firm This painting—actually an assemblage—is the largest Dme 
has made to date, and it presents a series of trees rendered in 
darkly glowing tones. In the center of this tenebrous field, which is 
sporadically brightened by bursts of roseate hue. Dme inserted the 
coiling arabesques of a gate, which opens, as it were, onto the field 
of trees 

In March, Dine left Los Angeles for Vermont and Europe When 
he returned again in January 1983, he brought with him a bold con¬ 
cept for a cast-bronze monument to be made in L A He made an 
arrangement whereby a casting course was created at Otis-Par- 
sons which provided student-workers for his proiect in a classroom 
context Dine himself was appointed Visiting Artist, sculptor Rich¬ 
ard Oginz, an instructor at the school, organized and supervised 
the team of 16 students and brought in a former student, artist Da¬ 
vid Mota, as liaison with this “crew,'' which worked at various times, 
day and night, throughout the week 

The image of The Crommelynck Gate had come to Dme literally 
in a dream He had been etching at the Pans workshop of Aldo 
Crommelynck himself, a master printer, in full view of the massive, 
early 19th-century wrought iron gate in the courtyard. After Dine s 
nocturnal vision, it occurred to him that using the decorative gate 
image could in fact allow him "finally to make something abstract, 
or something near to it After arriving in Los Angeles in January 
1983 Dme worked for two months making patterns for casting out 
of various materials—steel, plaster, burlap, etc —continually com¬ 
ing up with fresh and unexpected ways of working For example, 
secured to the gate were casts of tools attached to the structure by 


means of technically innovative methods invented by the artist. 
Those who worked with him have said that Dine was able to create 
anything he wanted—and to get his students to make it happen. 
Working with him was clearly an illuminating experience. His 
energy was awesome and his aesthetic decisiveness was a revela¬ 
tion. His keen precision and heady pace, his authoritativeness, his 
"amazing freshness about things” were obviously a cause for won¬ 
der David Mota has reflected that Dine "was involved in the cast¬ 
ing process so intensively that it was as if he were actually painting 
or drawing in bronze." 

By the end of the casting period, there were 60 different molds 
and no small anxiety about how to make all of them fit accurately 
with one another. In March. Dme left for London, where he made a 
series of five immense gate-and-tool collages, which were actually 
trial runs for The Crommelynck Gate When Dme returned to 
California in July, the Otis-Parsons piece was successfully pulled 
together in three days and patmated on the fourth 


In Dine s early work, each of the mam motifs— hearts, robes, 
tools —remains a discrete entity which implies one gender or the 
other and projects an identifiable range of emotional tones In The 
Crommelynck Gate, however, the gate theme incorporates and al¬ 
most subsumes the earlier tool motif Furthermore, in evoking the 
linear, organic, female curves of the trees in the earlier Gate. 
Pershing Square, while at the same time asserting the masculine 
nature of tools and the man-made aspect of the original, manufac¬ 
tured iron gate. Dme has achieved a provocative fusion The 
Crommelynck Gate provides an emotion-laden synthesis of 
polarities: male vs. female, nature vs. art. European vs American 
sensibilities. The arabesque curls of this piece ultimately relate to 
the artist’s earliest use of the twisting curve, as in works of the early 
1960s such as Hair (1961)—which is a field of spirals—and in 
other images which have appeared regularly throughout his 
career The collage-like quality of The Crommelynck Gate with tools 
attached also relates to Dine s initial impulse as a student, when he 
was deeply drawn to the work of Motherwell, Braque. Picasso, 
Schwitters, and Rauschenberg. In this connection, Dme has 
described a significant event which occurred when he was study¬ 
ing at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston He and his 
fellow students were instructed to create a set-up like those 
depicted in paintings by American trompe I'oeil artists such as 
Peto and Harnett, and then to paint it. "I made a collage of old 
typefaces and objects And then I couldn’t paint it," Dine recalled in 
a 1981 interview with David Shapiro I thought it was done, fin¬ 
ished, he added recently There is a striking relationship between 
The Crommelynck Gate as a three-dimensional collage and the 
work of the American 19th-century realists, whose paintings Dine 
perceived "as the most natural way in the world to make art His 
gate is a monument trompe I’oeil, a bronze version of the original 
ironware The manner in which the tools are applied to it calls to 
mind the way objects are held tightly against the painting’s surface 
in a trompe I'oeil canvas 

Dine conceived The Crommelynck Gate as a "hands-across- 






The Gate Pershing Square, 1982 (partial view) Oil on canvas with objects 8V v x 77 ft Gene R Summers 


the-sea" gesture to Aldo Crommelynck and to the French cultural 
traditions he embodies As an explicit homage to France, the Gate 
expresses Dine s appreciation of masters such as Matisse, many 
of whose canvases include the painted arabesques of wrought iron 
gates Dine has stated. “The gate [motif] is for me the essence of 
French culture' It is a personal statement ("about my fantasies") in 
that the artist used casts of his own tools, altering, twisting, and 
otherwise transforming them in the bronze-casting process, rather 
than utilizing found objects It is also more objectively designed 
than Dine s earlier gate pieces, however, since it embodies a near¬ 
literal statement of intention The piece reconciles abstraction with 
declaration, private imagery with public presentation. 


Created simultaneously with The Crommelynck Gate were three 
series of monotypes, comprising twenty-eight prints in all. that Dme 
produced in three morning sessions between February 16 and 18 


1983. at Angeles Press in Los Angeles The series of Double Venus 
prints now on view relates to the bronze Double Venus also in the 
show (The two other series are portraits of the artist s wife. Nancy, 
and Robes.) Dine "dove right in" on the Double Venus image An¬ 
geles Press director/printer Toby Michel has said "technically 
pushing us to the limits, causing us to modify the press itself, to 
accommodate the size of the stainless steel plate he wanted and 
prove that we could make a three-by-five-foot monotype. Michel 
was awestruck by Dine s intensity and marveled at how the artist, 
who was new to the medium, was unfazed by technical difficulties, 
being concerned simply with the all-consuming process of cre¬ 
ation. Dine employed a veritable catalogue of means to get across 
his aesthetic points On each printing surface, he used oil paint 
and lithographic ink, and he hand-worked prints with oil and 
enamel paint, Rust-Oleum spray paint, pastel, charcoal. Crayola 
crayon, lithographic rubbing stick, graphite, iron oxide powder, 










Flash oil. and Krylon matte finish. Dine applied this remarkable 
assortment of media with tools that included huge power sanders, 
brushes, brayers, airbrushes, and sandpaper. Michel has said. 
"He hung the paper up there—it was almost as big as he was— 
and blasted away, blowing graphite right off the page into piles on 
the floor!' In three hours. Dine created the nine immense Double 
Venus monotypes As rough and energetic as he was in the pro¬ 
cess of making them, as recklessly ambitious (he even tried to 
make a print by pressing two prints together, sandwich-style), he 
handled the finished prints with great delicacy 

The Venus image first appeared in Dine s oeuvre in 1977-78 in a 
series of large still-life paintings He had painted them from a set¬ 
up of various memento mori. including skulls, shells, bottles and 
jars, flowers, and plaster statues, including one of the Venus de 
Milo. He liked utilizing this latter object because it provided him 
with "a way of feeling like an old-fashioned artist" In Los Angeles 
he made a plaster Little Double Venus on a Rock, which was cast in 
bronze by Mark Anderson at his foundry in Walla Walla, Washing¬ 
ton. and is also in this exhibition. Later, in London, the plaster was 
pointed up and three larger Venus sculptures were cast These 
include a life-size "cubistic" Venus, a Venus with tools, and a dou¬ 
ble Venus If, as Dine says, his work is always concerned with 
either himself or with Art, the Venus de Milo image may be seen, in 
its monotype variations, as a vivid synthesis of autobiographical 
and artistic intentions. 

The third sculpture in this exhibition, Column with Rock and Axe, 
was also made in Los Angeles. It derives from a sketch made casu¬ 
ally on an airplane early in 1982 Later Dine tried to locate a spiral 
column in L A and succeeded in renting one from a Melrose Ave¬ 
nue store that replicates antique architectural elements At Otis- 
Parsons he produced a life-size wax cast of the column, removing 
the original decorative patterning from it. Hot wax was dripped 
onto the column "to make it personal," and it was cast in bronze 
After contemplating it in his studio for awhile, Dine put a cast rock, 
which had been lying around on top of the column, "as a capital.” 
Another stray element, a bronze axe that Dine had made at Otis- 
Parsons for The Crommelynck Gate, was added as well. "It 
seemed altogether natural and wonderful and somehow menac¬ 
ing, Dine has said of this sculpture, the assembling of which has 
led him to create an arch configuration, currently being cast, which 
comprises two spiral columns with rocks and axes—and a lintel of 
four garden tools 

•Unless otherwise noted, all quotations are from conversations with 
the author in July 1983 
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Checklist 

The Crommelynck Gate, 1983 
Bronze 

108 x 144x36 in, 

Pace Gallery 

Study for the Sculpture of Crommelynck Gate with Tools 

(Hobby Horse), 1983 

Mixed media on paper with objects 

69x91 in. 

Pace Gallery 

Study for the Sculpture of Crommelynck Gate with Tools 

(Two Hammers), 1983 

Mixed media on paper with objects 

73x59 in. 

Pace Gallery 

Study for the Sculpture of Crommelynck Gate with Tools 

(Chippendale). 1983 

Mixed media on paper with objects 

72x60 in. 

Pace Gallery 

Study for the Sculpture of Crommelynck Gate with Tools 

(Black Shoe). 1983 

Mixed media on paper with objects 

70’/2x 89 in 

Pace Gallery 

Study for the Sculpture of Crommelynck Gate with Tools 

(St. Leonard’s), 1983 

Mixed media on paper with objects 

7416x96 in 

Pace Gallery 

Column with Rock and Axe, 1983 
Bronze 

101 x 28x28 in (base 15V6X15V6X 1 in.) 

Pace Gallery 
Double Venus, 1983 
Bronze 

22 x 13 x 12 in. (base51 , /2x24x 11 m.) 

Gene R Summers 
Double Venus, 1983 
Nine monotypes 
Each 63 x 36 in. 

Pace Gallery 

For an extensive exhibition history, bibliography, and writings by 
the artist, the reader is referred to David Shapiro, Jim Dine, New 
York: Harry N Abrams. 1981 
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Double Venus. 1983 






Cover The Crommelynck Gate. 1983 
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